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86 The Decline of the Lunar Distance, &c. 

the same conjunction took place at Nuremberg at midnight, and so 
the longitude of the point of observation on the coast of Venezuela 
must have been 5^ hours, or 82j4° west of Nuremberg. 

It is interesting to look back over the course of progress in deter- 
mining longitude at sea and review its effect as a contributive agency 
in advancing geography and benefiting commerce. We may muse 
upon the stage of the total inability of Columbus to find the time at 
sea by astronomical observations arid see it giving place to the stage 
of rude approximation which prevailed in the fleets of Lord Nelson ; 
and then meditate upon the advanced conditions of the present day, 
in which the local time at any meridian can be readily found almost 
without computation and be compared, for the purpose of finding 
longitude, with the time as given by chronometers regulated to the 
prime meridian and kept under perfect control by time-signals, which 
the observatories send broadcast over the oceans at fixed instants 
through the agency of wireless telegraphy. 
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For Tauu the hour has struck. The few remaining swings of 
the j)endulum may register metronomically, they cannot defer, the 
extinction of this people. In the struggle for life a race of men has 
gone down in defeat. 

This is human tragedy. It is the failure of men and women and 
children, our human kind with souls and hearts, people known by 
names and addressed in affectionate by-names, men who may once 
have had hopes and aspirations before despair came over them and 
they saw the struggle hopeless. Students in cloistfer seclusion have 
little chance to know, theirs is not the imagination to picture the 
bitterness of the fight out in the remote spots of elemental earth 
where the struggle for life is fiercest waged and where the fighters 
are men, bravely fighting, dying without complaint. 

Of such sort is the story of Tauu, one battle of evolution which 
man has lost. 

Scarcely to trained geographers are its name and position known, 
this petty islet in the Pacific where cynic Nature has with automatic 
cruelty borne down to defeat the aspirations of man. On the maps 
in the geography books one may note the Solomon Islands, the 
northern member of that chain of islands paralleling the eastern 
coast of the Australian continent a thousand miles off shore. Few 
charts have detail enough to show that as the Solomons parallel 
Australia, so are they themselves paralleled in the eastern offing by 
a chain of outliers, all tiny atolls of coral rock and glistening sand, 
yet homes of men. In their extension from the south to the north 
there lie in order Liueniua (Ongtong Java of the charts), Nuku- 
manu, Tauu, Nuguria. Tauu lies in 157° east and 4° 50' south, 
distant 120 nautical miles from Buka, the nearest of the Solomon 
Islands and itself the most northern of that archipelago. Its area 
cannot be as much as 500 acres, a mere reef-girt dot in the sea, yet 
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on that speck of land men have lived and loved uncounted genera- 
tions until now defeat has come over them. 

There are figures of population to tell the story. In 1884 when I 
visited their island the people of Tauu were lined up by families for 
the taking of a census and 64 of all ages were numbered. Their 
aged chief said that long ago his island had supported a much larger 
population. Evidence of the accuracy of that statement was not 
lacking in the pavements yet remaining where houses far beyond the 
needs of the population in that year had mouldered away. Still more 
positive confirmation was found in the canoe houses on the beach 
and the great canoes drawn up therein. These were not dugouts, 
they had keels and planks, they were 45 feet long and 5 feet deep. 
But there they lay, cracked apart and rotting, for the reason that the 
united strength of the population was unable to stir them from their 
props and shove them into the sea. This is clear proof that not 
many years before there had been men enough on Tauu to build and 
handle these canoes. 

These canoes were last seen in 1885, when Parkinson visited the 
island. At that time he estimated the population at about 50. The 
year had taken its toll. 

In 1896 Parkinson revisited the island and found the population 
still dwindling. There was then no need of a census, so few were 
left that it was possible to make the record by photography. A 
single plate has sufficed to preserve the tale of the total population 
of Tauu, 17 souls in all. The five children shown in the group 
were all boys. The men numbered six, fine upstanding fellows with 
the honour of many good scars. Of the six women four had evi- 
dently passed their prime. The sole dependence of the race lay then 
in two younger women, who had already borne children. Since 
that year the island has not been revisited. It is not known what 
change twelve years have Jjrought about, but it cannot have been 
aught but marked decrease. 

The extinction of the people of Tauu is an unmixed problem, 
there has been no contamination through external factors, for the 
island has been protected by its isolation. For generations the race 
has contended against the tyranny of its hard environment; at last 
it has silently given up the struggle and peacefully accepts defeat 
and the end. The people have lost the upspring which means life 
for the community and for the individual. They are inert of life, 
they are listless of death. Cut off from sources of blood renovation, 
they are expiring of racial anemia. 

Tauu is an atoll island. It rises but a few feet above the sea. 
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As the seat of agricultural operations it" possesses scarcely any ad- 
vantage over its coral reef save that the island is no longer awash. 
It is covered with cocoanuts, for that tree grows best where it can 
dip its roots into salt water and is little exacting in the matter of 
soil. The breadfruit is with difficulty cultivated. The same is true 
of the root crops. How difficult the agriculture of Tauu is will 
appear in the fact that the island has no natural soil whatever. Such 
cultivation as is practiced at all is done in artificial humus. Pits 
have been broken out in the coral rock, natural depressions have been 
enlarged, and into these pits the people have for generations thrown 
dead leaves and the scanty garbage of their lives to rot and thereby 
form a soil for farming. There is no water, not a well nor a spring, 
far less a stream. The first line of dependence for a water supply is 
placed in the rains. Cisterns are dug and lined with mortar of sand 
and coral lime in order to preserve the catchment from seeping away 
through the porous rock. Into these cisterns the rain dripping from 
the trees or caught on mats is sedulously led and screened against 
evaporation. When the rain supply fails dependence is had on 
shallow holes dug in the beach sand above high-water mark, but 
reaching down below the tide level. The water which slowly fills 
these pits is roughly filtered in its passage through the sand. It is 
very brackish and repugnant to the palate of white men. The 
islanders relish it, but, in common with most peoples of the Pacific, 
they use sea water largely in their cooking and seem to be able to 
quench their thirst with it. It is certain that on their voyages they 
use sea water in quantities which would cause a white man to go 
mad with thirst. 

The only flesh they have to eat is that of birds. The island is 
so small, the needs of its people are so great, that birds of food size 
do not find the chance to nest. The supply depends on stray comers 
which seek the island for a resting place in their cruising of the air. 

The islanders' great mainstay is sea food. Whatever they can 
find in their lagoon, fish, shellfish, starfish, sea urchins, trepang, 
even less organized life of worms — not a thing goes to waste, they 
eat them all. When I visited them, they kept in their useless canoe 
houses carefully wrought hooks for the ruvettus fishery which had 
been handed down from their elders. These hooks were then use- 
less, for the ruvettus must be caught in the open sea and the men 
were too weak to launch their remaining seagoing canoes and too 
few to handle them if they should be set afloat. Yet they remem- 
bered the art of the fishery and they regretted the fish, a great 
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delicacy to many Pacific islanders, although its flesh acts as a violent 
purge. 

This exiguous record presents the tale of the environment against 
which the race has fought, from which it has conquered unknown 
generations of life, which in the end has conquered. 

The Solomon Islands, all the islands of the great chain to the 
west, are crowded with life, rude but hearty. The Melanesians of 
that cordial environment are conquering and winning their way to 
a higher culture. But from Nuguria to Liueniua the tale is uniform 
of a race vastly superior, for they are of Polynesian stock and of the 
race that has peopled the broad eastern expanses of the Pacific from 
Hawaii to New Zealand, going down in defeat. 

That they are Polynesians is proved by their colour, their com- 
manding stature, by all the items of physical anthropometry. It is 
proved no less by their culture, the high development of their 
powers of ratiocination, by their speech. They are as much Poly- 
nesians as are the Samoan, the Maori, the Tahitian. 

How it came to pass that they were left to colonize these remote 
and infertile islands must remain an unsolved problem. Specula- 
tion has been busy with its solution but with no satisfactory con- 
clusions. In well-kept tradition there is some sort of record. Tauu 
is too sad to recall its past, the memory of people about to die has 
little interest in the time when it was a sturdy folk. But on 
Ongtong Java the record remains. 

In the beginning of time Lolo lived at the bottom of the sea 
and busied himself in building the coral reef upward toward the 
surface. When the reef had reached the surface and had not yet 
gone above it a canoe came from afar and Siva was in it. He saw 
Lolo's head projecting from the sand and grasped it by the hair 
which was floating here and there upon the waves, and he pulled. 
Lolo called out to him to pull hard, and Siva drew him wholly to 
light. Then Lolo bade Siva sail away, for the island was not yet 
complete and, anyway, he wanted it for his own use and not for 
strangers. Whereupon Siva went away. Lolo built on industri- 
ously and brought the reef so high out of water that the waves could 
no longer dash over it. Then he proceeded to cover it with grass 
and herbs over its stones, then with shrubs and bushes, last of all 
with great trees. 

When he had reached this stage of his work there came over- 
seas another canoe carrying three men and a woman. Lolo, who 
had already associated with himself two companions, Keui and 
Puapua, was unwilling to let the newcomers land and bade them 
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keep off. But the strangers begged and pleaded and promised 
Lolo to teach him many new things which would enrich him and 
his island. In the end Lolo relaxed and gave them leave to come 
upon his island. The men in the canoe were named Amelelago, 
Sapu and Kau, the woman was Keruahine. Their home place 
was Makarama. 

The newcomers fulfilled their promise. Kau taught the art of 
rubbing fire from two sticks, a thing hitherto unknown; likewise 
he showed how to cook food in the fire, which before that time 
had not been known. Sapu brought cocoanuts from his canoe 
and planted them on the island, thereby making the beginning 
of the present groves of that tree. Amelelago had brought taro 
plants and he and Keruahine made the first taro plantation. Kerua- 
hine introduced tattooing, Lolo stretched out on a mat and she tat- 
tooed him in the pattern in use to the present day. This tattooing 
is everywhere the same and is still done by the women. Amelelago 
likewise showed the art of the loom and the weaving of mats for the 
clothing of men and women. Weaving, therefore, is a task of men 
from that time to the present, only the highest chief and his kin are 
free from the weaver's beam. 

So far the myth. The persons named therein have all become 
gods and to them prayers are made. The only thing that is clear in 
the tale is that a migration over seas brought the food staples and 
the arts to a land where they were till then unknown, but that an 
indigenous population was found thefe having a faint memory of a 
migration still earlier. 

It is not easy to reconcile the several elements in the problem. In 
race and speech the people are Polynesian. Therefore it might be 
held that they have come from canoes which left the fleets coming 
out of the Malay seas, bound to the southeast to the settlement of 
Samoa and thence to wider oceanic distribution. The art of weav- 
ing, however, is not Polynesian ; in the Pacific it is practised only by 
the Micronesians, and the nearest occurrence of the loom is in the 
distant Caroline Islands. 

One does not often have the opportunity to look upon the struggle 
for life played out with human pawns. Commonly a new factor enters 
in the solidarity of mankind. The weak and the losers are protected 
in the lower societies by the beneficence of slavery. In the higher 
communities the same fostering of the dependent and defective is 
accomplished by organized charity. But in Tauu, this petty speck 
of infertile sand set remote from human help in the immensity of 
the Pacific, the battle has been fought out without the complication 
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of help. Nature has been pitiless and man has gone under, the 
struggle for life has been too great and environment has conquered 

soul. 



ASPECTS OF THE COAST OF NORTHEAST 
GREENLAND. 

On December 7 last Lieut. A. Trolle read a paper before the 
Royal Geographical Society on the Mylius-Erichsen Expedition to 
the Northeast coast of Greenland, giving a summary account of 
the work of the party whose purpose was to supply what was still 
lacking in our knowledge of the outlines of Greenland. The whole 
of the Northeast coast from yy° N. to the Independence Bay of 
Peary was practically unexplored, though the Duke of Orleans on 
the Belgica, in 1905, had gone as far north as 78° 30' N., and from 
his ship had seen a part of the outer islands. 

Lieut. Trolle referred only in general terms to the results of the 
scientific work, which are to be published later. The larger geo- 
graphical results have already been noted in the Bulletin (Sept., 
1908, pp. 553-4; Jan., 1909, pp. 23-5). The speaker, however, gave 
interesting details of the new coast regions discovered, and his de- 
scription is paraphrased here from his printed paper (Geog. Jour., 
Jan., 1909, pp. 40-61). 

The land of King Frederick VIII (Map, Bull., Jan., 1909) is a 
beautiful mountainous country, in many places very much like 
Norway — the same picturesque valleys, the same deep fiords, with 
steep mountains, as high as 2,000 feet on both sides, which inspired 
the two painters of the expedition. Fries and Berthelsen; numerous 
islets and rock masses intersected with Sounds. Everywhere there 
were traces of glaciers from the Ice Period, but still earlier the 
country must have had a milder climate. The geologist, Jarner, 
found animal and plant fossils from this period in the sandstone of 
the Malemuk Mountain, Koldewey Island, and Hochstetter Fore- 
land, and brought a fine collection home. 

The country, bare of ice cap, is not very wide. At yy° lat. the 
head of the interior fiords may be reached about 40 to 60 miles from 
the coast, and here generally a glacier is seen coming down from the 
inland ice. Further north, at Jokel Bay, however, the inland ice 
comes down to the sea, and the coast-line here consists of two ranges 
of islets. At the Malemuk Mountain there is some more free land. 



